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water with the decrease of the weight of the pelican. These two quantities ought, of course, to be equal; if a considerable excess should be found in the weight of the earth, it would be necessary to conclude that the whole of the earth had not come from the glass."
Lavoisier, therefore, separated all the earthy matter, dried, and weighed it; the weight was 4^ grains, which was considerably less than the loss of weight suffered by the pelican. He then determined the specific gravity of the water that remained; it was slightly, but distinctly greater than the specific gravity of ordinary distilled water (in the ratio of 1,000,037 to 1,000,000).* He concluded that the water contained something dissolved in it; he distilled this water in a glass alembic made in one piece, and when most of the water was removed, he placed what remained in a small glass vessel, evaporated to dryness, and obtained 15-V grains of the same white earth as before.
Now 15^+4-^ = 201; that is to say, the total quantity of earth obtained weighed 20f grains. The loss of weight of the pelican was 17-f- grains; the difference between these weights is 3 grains. Lavoisier attributed this difference to the solvent action of the water on the flask wherein it had been kept and on the glass alembic wherein it had been distilled, after it had been separated from the 4T\ grains of earthy matter.
Lavoisier made a superficial examination of the earthy matter obtained from the water, but he did not come to any very definite conclusions concerning its composition.
The most important conclusions which Lavoisier drew from the results of this investigation were these.
"That the greatest part, or perhaps the whole of the earth which in separated from rain-water by evaporation is due to the dissolution of the veHHols in which the water was contained and evaporated."
"That the water does not in any way change its nature, nor acquire any new properties by repeated distillations; and it is far from being made so attenuated, as Stahl supposed, that it is able to escape through the pores of the glass vessel."
"That the substance of the glass vessel can be dissolved by the water, and that, as is the case with all salts, there is a point of saturation beyond which the solution cannot proceed."
"That the earth which MM. Boyle, Eller, and Margraff obtained from water was nothing else than some of the glass brought down by evaporation; so that the experiments on which these physicists relied, far from proving